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CATCHING THE TRAIN 


PEAKING on January 17 at the annual meeting of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, the retiring President, Mr. Laurence Holloway, 
made the suggestion that the building industry’s contracting side should take 
note of the gesture made by the cement and other industries in stabilising 
prices of their products for a period, and should set up forthwith a study 
group to consider how far it can go in the direction of the ultimate goal of 
fixed prices. Being in his business capacity a director of a very large firm of 
building and civil engineering contractors, Mr. Holloway could not be expected 
to ignore the many real and practical difficulties in the way of a complete 
and immediate return to fixed price contracts: in fact, he stated them 
unequivocally. But he did make clear that the industry could and should 
do something towards price stabilisation and should not expect the “ other 
fellow to take all the risks.” 


Since that time, now a month ago, a number of industries concerned with 
materials manufacture have supported the cement manufacturers’ lead by 


‘declaring standstill on price of their products until June 30 next; perhaps most 


important of all has been the action of the South of Scotland Electricity Board 
which has declared that there will be no increase in tariffs during 1956 and, it 
was hoped, during 1957. The North of Scotland Hydro Electric Board expects 
to hold its tariffs at least during the current year. In view of the fact that 
electrical power enters largely into the cost of so many products of manufac- 
turing industry, the effect of these declarations is very important. 


What are the contractors doing? No public statement has yet been forth- 
coming on the subject, apart from an article in the National Builder, journal 
of the National Federation. It is unfortunate perhaps that this subject has 
come to the front at a time when there has been a change of Council and of 
Executive of the National Federation, but we should have thought that the 
matter was of an importance sufficient to justify a quick decision to set up a 
Study group to consider the problems involved, to pinpoint the principal factors 
which stand in the way of a removal of the fluctuations clause from contracts 
generally, and to recommend (a) what immediate contribution the contracting 
industry under existing conditions can make to fixed prices and (b) under what 
conditions it would be prepared to go the whole way. 


We should make it clear that no one will expect to see the contracting 
industry taking foolhardy risks in order to satisfy a natural, though 
uninstructed popular demand. Good building is a science and should not be 
a lottery. But we are satisfied that an early return to fixed prices, even on 
a partial basis, is the first prerequisite to holding, let alone reducing, building 
costs, and that even were tender figures slightly higher at the beginning of a 
period of stabilisation, the psychological effect on the building owner would 
be great. As confidence returned, prices would tend to fall. The National 
Federation, which is doing such excellent work at the present time in increasing 
efliciency in management and in techniques, should deal with Mr. Holloway’s 


Suggestion as a matter of priority. 


NOTES and NEWS 
* Post-war Church Buildings ” 


ig is a mixed blessing that this exhibi- 

tion (arranged by the Central Coun- 
cil for the Care of Churches, at the Build- 
ing Centre until February 17) coincides 
with the Arts Council’s “Ten Years of 
British Architecture’; as complementary 
to the latter, in which the non-inclusion 
of churches has been commented upon, 
the former must perhaps attract attention 
of the sort the organisers would not seek, 
writes Basil Marriott. 

Indeed, in a catalogue foreword com- 
mendable as much for its good sense as 
its diffidence, they disarm by pointing out 
that the exhibition is not primarily for 
architects or critics, but for those who 
have to decide what sort of building and 
plan they should provide for new housing 
areas, and for whom it is difficult to get 
a comparative, overall picture of what 
goes on elswhere. Disarmament is com- 
pleted by a plea for indulgence for what 
is described as a somewhat amateurish 
presentation, there being no special funds 
available. This established, the exhibition 
does what it set out to do; and one is 
tactfully warned off detailed criticism. 
But since the organisers suggest also that 
there is room for both the traditional and 
the experimental in this field, courage- 
ously adding that both aspects need 
rather more thought, one may perhaps be 
permitted to endorse this without ignor- 
ing their hint. 

The fact is that the contemporary 
idiom has not yet lent itself to the crea- 
tion of an ambience to be judged primar- 
ily by emotional rather than logical 
standards. This goes for buildings other 
than churches, but in them particularly 
something vital has meantime been lost 
through losing grip on tradition. At worst 
this may reflect the Church’s loss, or 
abrogation, of her place as the intellec- 
tual as well as the spiritual focus of the 
community: at best there is a marking- 
time, in which (as I suggested in connec- 
tion with a recent display of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Crafts) there is a danger of falling 
between two schools, to paraphrase the 
tag. This seems epitomised by that un- 
easy but necessary hybrid, the dual- 
purpose Hall Church, and the general 
effect of most post-war churches is of 
alternating between an affected medieval- 
ism belying method and media; and a 
dated, superficial modernism. 

But, to repeat for emphasis, no sen- 
sible person will blame the organisers for 
what results from a deeper and much 
more disturbing lacuna in modern society. 
Even if they have signposted some pit- 
falls as well as successes in a singularly 
intraetable architectural problem, part of 
their object is achieved. 
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* Rembrandt and his Succession ”’ 


UNDER the above title, the British 
Museum has mounted another of its com- 
parative exhibitions, writes Basil Marriott, 
which runs indefinitely and should not 
be missed. These, in successively “ dress- 
ing” the Department of Prints and En- 
gravings with definitive selections from its 
treasures, provide a most valuable survey 
of context. In this case, Rembrandt’s 
precursors and early influences are repre- 
sented, and his own upon others traced 
down to the present day. The occasion 
commemorates the 350th anniversary of 
his birth. 

The first of four sections assembles 
works by Rembrandt’s teachers and 
others: the second and third are devoted 
to the master himself, the drawings and 
etchings being arranged into Figure- 
compositions, Life-studies, Landscape, 
Portraits and Miscellanea. Within these 
classifications, again, comparisons and 
affinitizs are suggested. The fourth sec- 
tion deals with artists whose styles, it is 
inferred, in some measure derive from 
Rembrandt, notably those of the 19th 
century English and French painters and 
draughtsmen, Augustus John being the 
latest but perhaps not the last “ ripple ” 
of his sphere of influence. 

The method has, of course, its dangers: 
it does seem to me to illustrate the differ- 
ence of approach of the art-historian and 
the artist in such studies. The gulf 
between them, though narrowing, parti- 
cularly where shared “ fords” have been 
established by the now more informed 
taste of the former and greater scholar- 
ship in the latter, still has to be bridged. 
With all deference, the art-historian’s 
handicap is, quite simply, that he gen- 
erally hasn’t had to earn his living as an 
artist. If he had, he would, I believe, con- 
cede that a consummate draughtsman in 
sepia ink, say, on rough blue paper in the 
17th century will unconsciously produce 
a result superficially like a ditto ditto in 
the 20th; and that it is method and 
medium which produce the affinity as 
much as “ influence ’—let alone plagiar- 
ism, as the layman wrongly suspects. 
This blind spot is even more apparent 
among prehistorians. 

But this doesn’t lessen the value of an 
exhibition whose private view, honoured 
by the Netherlands Ambassador, was an 
unusually p'easant family affair whose 
senior member contributed a completely 
Dutch flower-arrangement and whose 
youngest nearly stole the show from 
Rembrandt. It is good to see the 
museums letting in the fresh air like this. 


RIBA Special Final Exam 


CANDIDATES who intend to apply for 
admission to the RIBA Special Final 
Examination are reminded that the age 
limit will be raised from 30 to 35 with 
effect from January 1, 1958. 


Architects at Golf 


AT St. George’s Hill Golf Club. Wey- 
bridge, on January 28, the RIBA Golfing 
Society played a match against the Ox- 
ford University Divots, and some excit- 
ing and enjoyable golf resulted. In the 
singles, Oxford gained a lead of five to 
one. As the foursomes played in the 
afternoon resulted in two wins for each 
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IN A SERIES of three “ at homes” held 
recently at the Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors, the President (Mr. W. R. 
Brackett) presented membership diplomas 


to newly qualified surveyors. He is seen 

with Miss J. M. Dowle, the only woman in 

the United Kingdom to qualify in 1955 as a 
chartered quantity surveyor. 





side, the result of the match as a whole 
was a win for Oxford. 

In the top match in the singles, J. E. 
Behrend and R. G. Scott halved their 
match. In the afternoon, R. G. Scott and 
Felix Wilson, the architects’ captain, beat 
J. E. Behrend and W. E. Haines 3—1. As 
the match was played on level terms 
against one of the strongest junior sides 
in the country, the architects are to be 
congratulated on their performance. 


Modular Society’s New Council 


At the second annual general meeting 
of the Modular Society, which was held 
in London recently, a proposal that Sir 
Alfred Bossom be re-elected president of 
the Society for the ensuing year was 
carried unanimously. A ballot was held 
to elect members of the council, and the 
following were elected: Messrs. C. H. 





COMING EVENTS 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 

GUILD oF SuRVEYORS.—Film and lecture by 
Mr. Douglas Bailey, ARIBA,. on ‘‘ The Recon- 
struction of Warsaw.” Building Centre, 26, 
Store-street, WCl. 7 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 

Royal Society OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS.— Exhibition of etchings and en- 
gravings. 26, Conduit-street, Wl. Daily 10-5 
Saturdays 10-1, until March 15. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


RIBA.—* Russian Architecture and Building, 
1955,” by Messrs. J. H. Forshaw. CB, MC, 
FRIBA. MTPI, and R. C. Bevan, MA, ARIC. 


66, Portland-place, W1. 6 p.m. 

ScreNTIFIC Fitm AssocraATION.—‘‘ The Film 
and Work Study.” by Mr. A. J. Speakman 
(British Productivity Council), Mezzanine 


Cinema, Shell-Mex House, Strand, WC2. 6.30 
p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
GuILD oF SuRvEYoRS.—Exhibition on ‘“* Pre- 
cision Site Surveying and Setting-out.” Build- 
ing Gentre, Store-street, WCl. 11 a.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
BIRMINGHAM AND FIveE COUNTIES ARCHITEC- 
TURAL AssocIATION.—‘‘ Turkish Architecture 
of the Thirteenth Century,” by Mr. Seton H. 
Lloyd. OBE, FSA, FRIBA. Royal Birmingham 
Society of Artists’ Galleries, New-Street, Bir- 
mingham. 6 p.m. 
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Aslin, CBE, PRIBA; W. A. Balmaj 
BSc, ARIC; D._A. Birchett, ARIBA 
Frankland Dark, FRIBA; Peter Gardiner 
MiStructE; D. Dex Harrison, FRIBA’ 
Bruce Martin, ARIBA; Edward D, Milk. 
FRIBA; Norman E. Wates, MIOB. 


The Oxburgh Hangings 


THE Oxburgh hangings, which Were 
presented to the Victoria and Alber 
Museum by the National Art Collections 
Fund in 1953, have been undergoing re. 
pair for the past two years. This work 
has now been completed and the hang. 
ings are being exhibited in the recent 
acquisitions court of the museum for two 
months from January 17. Thereafter 
apart from some small pieces which will 
be retained at the museum for exhibition 
and study, they will normally be on loan 
to the National Trust for exhibition a 
Oxburgh Hall in Norfolk, which has been 
their home since the 18th century. 


Scottish Building Contracts 


THE Royal Incorporation of Archi. 

tects in Scotland and the Scottish 
National Building Trades Federation 
(Employers) have set up a Scottish Build. 
ing Contracts Advisory Board with the 
object of providing an authoritative body 
in Scotland to which reference may be 
made for guidance in the interpretation 
of the Regulations and General Con. 
ditions of Contract for Building Works 
in Scotland, dated September 1, 1954, 
_ The chairman of the board, which had 
its first meeting on January 31, is Mr. 
Lockhart W. Hutson, OBE, FRIBA, 
PPRIAS, of Hamilton. The board is 
composed of an equal number of archi- 
tects and building contractors, with two 
quantity surveyors sitting as assessors. 
The secretary is Mr. Kenneth Macrae, 
WS, 15, Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 


Midlands New Towns" Society 


_ Many well-known architects, builders 
industrialists and other personalities in 
trade and public life attended a meeting 
in Birmingham on January 24 at which 
a Midlands New Towns Society was 
formed. The society is pledged to nurse 
Birmingham’s new town when it is cre- 
ated and Professor Sargant Florence, who 
presided, said that the meeting had been 
called to enlist help from all sections of 
the community in solving the most 
urgent problem facing the Midlands—the 
shortage of houses and of space to build. 


New IAAS Examinations 


THE Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors have introduced 
a new class of examination towards the 
award of certificates in proficiency in 
“ working-up ” and “ taking-off.” The 
first examination will be held in June and 
thereafter once yearly, normally in May- 
June. 

The certificate examination is conduc- 
ted at Intermediate and Final levels and 
is open to applicants who are employed 
in approved quantity surveying offices 
and can show that they have attained a 
reasonable standard of general education. 
Full details of the examinations and 
application forms from the General 
Secretary, TAAS, 29, Belgrave-square, 
London, SWI. 
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JAAS Honorary Membership 


Tut Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors have announced 
that Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright has 
accepted honorary membership of the 
Association. This news is a direct devel- 
opment of a meeting between Mr. 
Wright and the president of the IAAS, 
it-Col. A, E. Henson, FRIBA, in Octo- 
per during Colonel Henson’s US tour. 

To mark the occasion the Association 
has made a presentation to Frank Lloyd 
Wright of an illuminated scroll which 
records his outstanding contribution, both 
as practitioner and teacher, to the ad- 
vancement of modern architecture. 


Aluminium Research Scholarship 


Tue Institution of Structural Engineers 
accepted, in 1954, an offer by the Alumin- 
jum Development Association of a re- 
search scholarship to the value of £400 a 
year to enable the holder to undertake 
research On some aspect of the applica- 
tion of aluminium alloys to structures. 
The scholarship is awarded in alternate 
years for a two-year period, and the first 
holder is nearing the end of his tenure 
of the scholarship. It is the intention of 
the Institution to make the next award 
of this scholarship in 1956 with a view 
to the successful applicant commencing 
his investigations at the beginning of the 
university session in October next. En- 
tries for the scholarship to be awarded 
this year close on March 31. Details from 
the Secretary of the Institution of Struc- 
tural Engineers, 11, Upper Belgrave- 
street, London, SW1. 


The Truscon Travelling Scholarship 


THE Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., 
offer a travelling scholarship of £125 to 
enable an associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects to undertake a 
Continental tour of about three weeks’ 
duration. The winner will be accompan- 
ied by a member of the company’s techni- 
cal staff awarded a similar scholarship, 
and they will be required jointly to study 
interesting reinforced concrete work on 
the Continent of Europe with particular 
teference to the collaboration between 
architect and engineer. 

Applications must be submitted by 
March 30 to the Secretary, The Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., Lower Marsh, 
SE1, from whom details may be obtained. 

The applications will be considered by 
a selection committee consisting of Mr. 
C. S. White, FRIBA, Mr. G. Grenfell 
Baines, ARIBA, and a director of the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 


The Guild of Surveyors 


Tue Guild of Surveyors is presenting 
on February 22, at the Building Centre, 
Store-street, W1, an exhibition of Preci- 
sion Site Surveying and setting-out. It 
will embrace some 40 items of precision 
surveying covering sites in London, the 
provinces, docks and shipyards and also 
a site in Africa. The Guild’s president, 
Professor A. E. Richardson, KCVO, 
PRA, FRIBA, has suggested that the 30- 
page brochure explaining the exhibition 
should be sold and the proceeds shared 
between the ABS, the Engineers’ and the 
Surveyors’ Benevolent Funds. Admission 
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to the exhibition, which will run for two 
weeks, will be free. 

The guild is holding its annual dinner 
at the Cumberland Hotel on March 2. 
Mr. W. Godfrey Allen, MA, FRIBA, 
FSA, Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, will be the principal guest. 
Professor A. E. Richardson will be in the 
chair. 

The Properties of Concrete 

Mr. T. C. Powers, head of the basic 
research department of the Portland 
Cement Association of America, who is 
visiting this country in March at the invi- 


tation of the Cement and Concrete 
Association, is to give a paper on 
“Physical Structure and Engineering 


Properties of Concrete ” at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, Great George-street, 
SWI, at 6 p.m., on March 1. _ Tickets 
from the Cement and Concrete Associa- 
tion, 52, Grosvenor-gardens, SWI. 
Accident Prevention Trophy 

Sir GeorGE Earet, chairman of the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., has presented to the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents a 
handsome trophy for annual award to any 
industry, organisation or body that in the 
opinion of the Society has made an out- 
standing contribution to industrial acci- 
dent prevention during the current year, 
or over a period of years. On behalf of 
the Society, Sir Howard Roberts, its 
president, will receive the trophy from Sir 
George on February 22, at the Charing 
Cross Hotel, WC2. 


New Appointment 


FOLLOWING the death of Mr. L. G. 
White, who for many years served as 
Chief Lands Surveyors in the Kent 
County Architect’s Department, the 
Council have now appointed his succes- 
sor. The successful candidate is Mr. 
W. &. Holt, ARICS, at present Senior 
Lands Surveyor to the South-West 
Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board. 
Mr. Holt will take up his new duties 
within the next few weeks. 

Change of Title 

The title of the official journal of the 
Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors has been changed from 
“The Parthenon” to “The Architect 
and Surveyor.” The current issue has 
been prepared as a “souvenir” edition 
commemorating the opening of the new 
national headquarters of the IAAS at 
29, Belgrave-square, SWI. - 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1856 
Saturday, February 16, 1856 


THe CLOCK AT THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT.—The proceedings connected with 
the intended clock at Westminster are not 
regarded complacently by some of our 
correspondents: all sorts of unfairness 
are complained of, but we are not in a 
position to say that the case is made out. 
One remarks that “the faces are so ar- 
ranged (although of immense size) as to 
be perfectly useless for the purpose of 
distinguishing the time (even to a person 
standing in Palace-yard),” and asks “ if 
it be true that the clock is made of cast- 
iron?” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A Canterbury School 


To the Editor of The Builder 


QIR,—The letter from Mr. L. C. Howitt 
in your issue of February 3, in which 
he chides you for drawing attention to 
the fact that the Canterbury City Coun- 
cil has permitted its City Architect to 
engage in the design and erection of a 
school for a voluntary body, constitutes 
what many of your readers will regard as 
a riposte in which spleen has been 
allowed to override a grasp of the full 
implication of this case. 

Mr. Howitt accuses you, Sir, of looking 
for trouble with field glasses. May I 
suggest that it would be more true that 
he prefers not to see trouble when it is 
under his nose? To state that you are 
“making a mountain out of a molehill ” 
is nonsense because: 


(a) The Architects’ Registration Coun- 
cil has taken a very dim view of the City 
Council’s action; 

(b) Both the Council and the Executive 
Committee of the RIBA have seen fit to 
discuss it more than once; 


(c) The Council of the South Eastern 
Society of Architects have had a long and 
protracted discussion on it (though it is 
true to say that the Society’s Canterbury 
Chapter has not debated the matter, Mr. 
Wilson, who as City Architect, is the 
focus of the affair being also the Chair- 
man of the Chapter and the Hon. Secre- 
tary being Mr. Waite, who has been 
appointed architect to the Church of 
England authorities); 

(d) Canterbury and county newspapers 
have seen fit to write articles on the 
matter, with the result that some mem- 
bers of the City Council are “annoyed 
at it all coming out in the Press.” 

May I ask Mr. Howitt, through you, 
Sir, whether he is aware that the Canter- 
bury City Council has now thought fit, 
since it permitted its City Architect to 
undertake this private work, to refuse to 
allow him to undertake a further school 
for another religious authority, and 
whether he would now agree that this re- 
fusal may be regarded as being in the 
nature of an admission that the Council 
made a mistake in giving consent to the 
original project? 

Furthermore, may I point out that 
when Sir Lancelot Keay was City Archi- 
tect to Liverpool and also President of 
the RIBA, he made it known in no un- 
certain terms that he strongly advocated 
that public authorities should employ the 
services of more private architects. And 
that more recently, at the official opening 
of a school in Hertfordshire, Sir David 
Eccles, Minister of Education, reiterated 
this policy. 

Lastly, Sir, as Mr. Howitt evidently 
regards the whole of this trouble as a 
mere incident of ordinary procedure, will 
he now furnish your readers with a list 
of those cities and boroughs where mem- 
bers of the City and Borough Architects’ 
Society are permitted to engage in 
private work? 


SipNEY H. Lowetu [FSA, FRIBA]. 
Hythe, Kent. 
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Holidays Management Scheme 


To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—With the publication in your 
issue of January 20, of the Holiday 
Credits and Administration Accounts of 
the Building and Civil Engineering Holi- 
day Scheme Management, Ltd., added to 
the balance-sheet published on January 
6, the industry at large, for the first time 
so far as I am aware, has this year the 
full account of stewardship of those 
responsible for the affairs of the Holiday 
Scheme. I realise, Sir, that in publishing 
all available information and comment 
you are providing (I believe you are alone 
in this particular provision) a service to 
the industry, and I hope the industry will 
take notice of the state of affairs dis- 
closed. 

You have in the past published some 
of my views on this subject, and I have 
tried to make it clear that I do not con- 
fuse the conduct of the affairs of the 
Management Company with the policy 
laid down by the industry within which 
the company has to operate. If we have 
the facts from the company we need ask 
no more. The accounts qua accounts 
have an air of efficiency which I am ready 
to believe governs all the activities of the 
company. If there are questions bearing 
on the accounts one would expect the 
company to provide the answers, but one 
does not expect the company to explain 
the reason for its existence. That is a 
matter for the industries concerned. 

What is being achieved? 

Investment: Seventeen million pounds 
of working capital taken out of the industry, 
invested by the trustees and, who knows, 
reinvested somewhere else where the indus- 
try gets no benefit. Some portion of this 
sum is in the form of pre-payment for 
stamps appropriated long before any liabi- 
lity accrues. 

Cost of Operation: £227,000 for a year. 
14 per cent. of the holiday pay distributed 
(34d. in the £1 of which the operatives pay 
more than 14d.). In the year under review 
the cost of operation increased by about 
£33,000; the operatives contributed an addi- 
tional £19,500. If the operatives on the one 
hand think the service provided is worth 2s. 
per man per annum and if the employers 
on the other hand are satisfied to put up the 
money in advance to earn 2 per cent. gross 
per annum to meet the balance of cost, so 
let it be. 

Holiday Credits: Contingent Liabilities : 
I feel that the chairman would be doing a 
rea! service if he explained to the industry 
at large the nature of the figures in the 
balance-sheet under these two headings. I 
have coupled them because I feel, not with- 
out reason, that somewhere in this nebula 
there is an ever growing core of value repre- 
senting wages earned by operatives in the 
industry and confiscated on_ technical 
grounds or held forfeit as unclaimed. What 
else can one think about Holiday Credits of 
the First Issue? What are the relevant 
dates ? 

Solvency: 1 hope the industry is prepared 
to swallow the fact that if the company had 
had to be liquidated on the date of the 
balance-sheet the assets would fall short by 
£800,000 of the sum needed to meet the 
liabilities in full. I am assuming, of course, 
that all those entitled to the moneys are 
aware of their rights and able to substan- 
tiate their claims. 

This year, 1954/5, was the first year in 
the history of the company when there was 
not an addition to the deficit. Everything 
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has been growing—deficit, “holiday credits 
and contingent liabilities” (unexplained), 
operatives’ contributions and cost of opera- 
tion. The investment problem facing the 
directors has introduced a speculative ele- 
ment: it is fundamentally unsound that a 
scheme of this sort should appear to be so 
dependent both on maintenance of capital 
and on income from that capital in order 
to remain solvent. And throughout this 
growth none of those in control of the 
affairs of the industry have been able to 
tind a solution. One wonders if the prob- 
lems arising from continuation of the com- 
pany are found to be less difficult than 
those which would have to be faced on a 
winding-up. 

There must. of course, be reasons why 
the B. and C.E. Industries chose out of all 
the possible alternatives to adopt this 
cumbersome and wasteful method of meet- 
ing the provision of holidays with pay. No 
other industry has anything like it. Reading 
the accounts one wonders why the method 
has been allowed to continue for so long. I 
submit that the facts disclosed show that 
the operatives on the one hand and the 
employers on the other are paying too great 
a price for the achievement of an objective 
which other industries can solve and have 
solved more simply. The scheme does not 
claim to cause any economy of time and 
effort in the offices of the employers—on 
the contrary it introduces some extra work 
every time contact between member firms 
and management company is necessary. 

Obviously the casual nature of employ- 
ment of a large slice of the operatives has 
to be recognised and provided for, but is it 
right to allow this element to dominate the 
adminstrative arrangements, ignoring the 
existence of a large body of operatives 
localised over long periods of time? The 
simple solution of paying the weekly credit 
each week in cash is derided by some. The 
only reason for derision that I can deduce 
must be aimed at the inability of the opera- 
tive to put his credits into National Savings 
—more money for the operative who would 
save 2s. in administration costs and also 
gain any accruing interest which the savings 
banks allow. The obvious economies of 
this method might also be used to persuade 
the employers to share the savings in 
administration by a small increase in the 
weekly credit. There would also be an end 
to the “ unclaimed credits” bogy. 

If the simple solution might be thought 
likely to fail because the operative is un- 
reliable, is the existing cumbersome and 
wasteful scheme the only alternative ? 
Where, as is common; there is continuity of 
employment for long periods there is no 
problem that is not met and satisfactorily 
dealt with in other industries without the 
intervention of a management company and 
without resort to pre-payment for stamps. 
But other industries also have to face the 
problem of short runs of employment and 
do so by the simple method of issuing 
credits appropriately dated and honoured 
by direct payment or by transfer between 
emplovers. 

If (let us be fashionable) there must be 
stamps and cards, has an approach been 
made to the Treasury for the issue of 
“Holiday Credits by National Savings ” 
stamps? With a turnover of £17,000,000 
per annum it should be possible to justify 
issues of stamps of the right denominations 
dated for encashment on or after specified 
times and perhaps bearing a modest 
interest, say, half the National Savings rate. 
Even if they bore no interest they would 
still be economical by comparison with the 
present scheme and, bearing no _ interest, 
they would be attractive to the Treasury. 
Whatever the solution, is it unreasonable to 
ask that individual employers be given a 
measure of autonomy to adapt the principles 
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of the agreement to the particular circym, 
stances of each firm ? 

Sir, you have published the facts, | look 
to the directors of the company to amplify 
the figures published. With or without the 
additional information, perhaps the indys. 
try will ask itself if there is a problem here 
equal in importance to those for which the 
advisory service for the building industry 
was set up. Let us have a methods stud 
not of the company but of the policy, ~ 

G. J. MACMILLAN. 


“ Gilford,” Crawley, Sussex. 
Tendering Procedure 
To the Editor of The Builder 


QIR,—The two-stage tendering pro. 

cedure outlined by Mr. Wraight in 
your issue of January 27 appears to me 
to have certain practical drawbacks par. 
ticularly in the question of agreeing the 
final tender figure on the basis of the 
abbreviated bill of quantities prepared jp 
Stage 1. 

In these days of continuing rising costs 
would a contractor consider his original 
rates to be still applicable after the inevit. 
able delay between Stages | and 2? 

Also to be considered is the question 
of agreement of non-schedule rates for 
new items which are bound to be intro- 
duced in the final bill of quantities pre- 
pared in Stage 2. If these form a sub. 
stantial amount (and they might well do 
if the original bill is prepared in abbre- 
viated form on preliminary drawings} 
would not negotiated prices compare in 
the main unfavourably at this stage with 
prices tendered for in competition? 


A. P. R. PeLt-Hitey [ARICS]. 


502, Topsham-road, 
Countess Wear, Exeter. 


ARCHITECTS’ PANEL 
CRITICISED 
* House Prices Forced Up” 


THe County Advisory Panel of Architects, 
a voluntary body that gives its views on the 
details of plans submitted by intending 
house-builders, came in for sharp criticism 
at a recent meeting of Droitwich Town 
Council. They were said to have forced up 
the cost of houses by some of the suggestions 
they made for impreving their design and 
appearance. 

The matter was raised by ALp. G. Harr 
SON, a local builder. Commenting on a sug- 
gestion from the panel that 12 houses be set 
back and an end gable added to them, he 
said this would add £40 to the cost of each. 
Getting a mortgage from a building society 
was difficult enough already without un- 
neccessarily increasing the cost. 

At a previous meeting it had been decided 
to enforce the architects’ suggestions and the 
Town Clerk (Mr. S. G. Foster) advised that 
it was not possible to reverse the decision. 
The applicant, however, could be advised to 
resubmit the original applications, he said, 
and this course was agreed. 

CLLR. W. J. O. BARTLETT said that if the ar- 
chitects’ suggestions were made from the 
architectural point of view, structurally, 
from an important planning angle or for 


utility, he would agree with them. But if 


it was a matter of taste and the panel thought 
theirs was better than the applicants’ then 
it was a form of dictatorship and “I heartily 
oppose it.” 
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5 i opening of the Epsom District 

Hospital Out-Patient Department by 
Princess Margaret, on October 20 last, 
marked the completion of the first major 
scheme undertaken by the South West 
Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board in 
conjunction with the Hospital Manage- 
ment Committee. In 1948, the Hospital 
was taken over by the Minister of Health 
under the National Health Service, and this 
new department is the first stage in a 
complete development scheme for this 
hospital which the Regional Board intends 
to continue when circumstances permit. 

The extension marks an important step 
in the provision of additional out-patient 
facilities, and also provides accommodation 
for physiotherapy, pathology, radiology 
and administrative offices. The site chosen 
for the new building lies between the 
existing hospital and the Surrey County 
Council’s welfare buildings, and is bounded 
on three sides by these buildings. Unsatis- 
factory sub-soil involved the extension of 
the basement and the provision of addi- 
tional mass concrete foundations. 

The out-patient department includes 
seven consulting rooms, with examination 
and dressing rooms, as well as a central 
waiting hall. A separate covered 
ambulance entrance is provided for the 
casualty department, which houses a 





Detail view of the main 
entrance. Below: Layout 
plan showing the relation- 
ship of the new block with 
the existing hospital blocks. 
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dental clinic and minor operating theatre. 
The other units comprise an X-ray depart- 
ment, dispensary, chest clinic (which has 
a separate entrance), pathological labora- 
tories, physiotherapy department and 
administration offices. 

Structure: The building is a reinforced 
concrete-framed structure with hollow 
tiled floors, the reinforced concrete retain- 
ing walls and raft being tanked with 
asphalt. External walls are 11 in. cavity 
brick-work with an additional inner cavity 
to house the services. Wherever possible, 
the main services have been confined to 
the basement and the calorifier room is 
connected to the boiler house by means of 
an external duct below ground level. 

Internal wall partitions are generally of 
44 in. brickwork and 3 in. hollow tiles. 
Special acoustic partitions composed of 
double hollow-tiled panels with an infilling 
of wood wool have been used for the 
consulting rooms and other special cases. 

The floors and walls of the lavatories 
are in terrazzo to a height of 6 ft. 6 in. 
Staircases and the floors to the main 
entrance hall, sterilising room, chest clinic 
entrance lobby and the corridor to the 
casualty department are also finished in 
this material. The walls of the minor 
operating theatre, plaster room and X-ray 
room are finished in terrazzo, with anti- 
static terrazzo floors. Walls and ceilings 
to the three X-ray rooms are plastered 
with barium plaster and barium screed is 
laid on the floors. Seculate anti-condensa- 
tion compound has been applied to all 
plastered walls and ceilings in the minor 
operation theatre, plaster room, X-ray 
theatre, sterilising and wash-up rooms. 

The general floor finish is lino tiles. 
However, the floors to the laboratories, 
physiotherapy and X-ray storage are oak 
wood blocks, with teak blocks for the 
dispensary. 

Two X-ray rooms have rubber flooring, 
and the floors to the dark room and wet 
viewing in the X-ray department have 








Top: Entrance hall, with 
the registry and inquiry 
counter. Middle: Central 
waiting hall, which is 
provided with tea bar and 
lavatory accommodation, 
and with easy access to 
dispensary. Left: Typical 
consulting room, of which 
seven have been provided, 
with adjoining examin- 
ation and dressing rooms. 
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acid-resisting tiles. The basement corridor 
is tiled with clay tiles and the floors to the 
storage space finished in granolithic. 


Services: The heating and hot water 
supply plant is served by a high-pressure 
steam main from the boiler house. 


Mechanical ventilation has been pro- 
vided to the main waiting hall, X-ray 
department, X-ray records and gymnasium 
and physiotherapy department. The 
extract ventilation system to the X-ray 
records room incorporates a fusible link 
damper control which closes automatically 
in the event of fire. Sterile and preparation 
rooms in the dispensary are heated by 
warm filtered air. 


The main electrical supply has been 
taken from a ring main distribution 
system, with a main control board situated 
in the switch room in the basement. Sub- 
main distribution panels have been in- 
stalled in three positions on each floor. 
All the sub-circuit wiring from these panels, 
and other wiring, is installed in a metal 
three-way sub-floor ducting following the 
line of the main corridor on each floor. 


Sub-contractors and suppliers were : Precast roof beams, 
Fabricrete Products, Ltd., Shepperton; Ferro-concrete and roof 
lights, Lenscrete, Ltd.; bricks, James Sargeant, Ltd., Kingston 
upon Thames ; asphalt tanking and roofing, Highways Con- 
struction, Ltd. ; tiling, Carter and Co. (London), Ltd., 
Zanelli (London), Ltd. ; rubber flooring, Resilient Tile and 
Flooring Co. (Ealing), Ltd.; lino flooring, Lino-Tile Co. 
(London), Ltd.; paving, Noelite, Ltd. ; reconstructed stone, 
Ferro-Concrete (Shepperton), Ltd.; wood block flooring, 
Stevens and Adams, Ltd. ; flush doors, Durham Timber Co., 
Ltd. ; laboratory fittings, W. E. Marson and Co., Ltd. ; joinery, 
Jennings and Meacock, Ltd., Humphrey’s, Ltd., Woking Shop- 
fitting Co., Ltd., Morgan and Ptnrs., Ltd. ; ironmongery, 
Dennis Waring and Co., Ltd.; metal windows, Morris Singer 
Co., Ltd. ; dark-room blinds, Deans Blinds (Putney), Ltd.; 


OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT, 
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A bio-chemical laboratory in 
the pathological department. 
Below: The committee room. 


balustrade and railings, T. W. Palmer and Co., Ltd. ; boiler 
house structural steelwork, Humphries, Hollom, Ltd. ; steel 
racking, Roco Products, Ltd. ; cubicle curtain track, Furdecor, 
Ltd. ; steel shelving, Glover and Sons, Ltd. ; plastering and 
grano paving, Alan Milne, Ltd. ; terrazzo, Marriott and Price, 
Ltd. ; plumbing, Ellis (Kensington), Ltd. ; hot-water heating 
ventilation, Ray Heating Co., Ltd. ; sanitary fittings, W. N. 
Froy and Sons, Ltd. ; electric light and power, D. Alldridge, 
Southampton, Blackburn, Starling and Co., Ltd.; lifts, Marryat 
and Scott, Ltd.; engineering services, Stitson White and Co., 
Ltd. ; tea bar equipment, Benham and Sons, Ltd.; X-ray 
photograph processing equipment, Kodak, Ltd.; glazing, 
Faulkner Greene and Co., Ltd. ; Hygiaphones, Hygiaphone 
(England), Ltd. ; paint supply, British Paints, Ltd. ; painting, 
Clark and Fenn, Ltd. 
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RIBA Prizes and Studentships, 1956 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AND MR. GRENFELL 


BAINES’S € 


EMBERS and students were present 
~"™ in force at 66, Portland-place, W1, on 
February 7 to hear the President (Mr. 
C. H. Aslin, CBE) deliver his address to 
Students and Mr. G. Grenfell Baines, 
ARIBA, AMTPI, give his criticism of de- 
signs submitted for the RIBA prizes and 
studentships. Extracts from the Presi- 
dent’s address and Mr. Baines’s criticism 
are given below. 


The President's Address 


THE PRESIDENT: | think it is incumbent 
that I should say something about the 
constantly changing pattern of architec- 
ture, and the people who exercise it. It 
is obvious to most people that the actual 
pattern of architects has changed com- 
pletely in the last 50 or 60 years. At the 
beginning of the century there was a rela- 
tively small number of architects engaged 
in private practice, and a large number of 
people without any training happy to 
serve as assistants, with very little hope 
for most of them of ever becoming prin- 
cipals. At the present moment all archi- 
tects are trained in the same way, and 
there is no division in education between 
the architect who runs a private practice, 
or a local, or national office, and those 
who, for a variety of reasons spend their 
time as assistant architects in one or other 
of these organisations. The whole pattern 
has now changed, and though a large 
number of qualified architects act as 
assistants to the more fortunate ones, it is 
essential that a pattern of work should be 
devised, so that each architect should have 
an opportunity of exercising to the full 
the qualities and knowledge which have 
been developed during the course which 
has resulted in his becoming a qualified 
architect. 

I believe the solution to this problem is 
absolutely essential to the well-being of 
the profession. I can see no reason why 
this new pattern, which is inevitable under 
the new circumstances, should not be 
accomplished, but there is one point, 
about which architects appear to be in 
some sort of dilemma, and that is as to 
how the qualified architect should be 
appropriately paid. Some part of the 
profession seems to have got it in mind 
that the only way any body of people can 
be assured of a proper reward, is by 
means of some form of trades union. 


I think this to be an erroneous idea, be- 
cause the moment one thinks of reward 
alone, and makes an Institution whose 
sole object is to get that reward, you then 
have a condition which I believe to be 
fatal to architecture. In my opinion, the 
moment a body of people enter into an 
Organisation whose prime aim is directed 
towards remuneration, then the appro- 
priate incentive to do the best possible 
work, particularly in this profession, is 
taken away. I believe the way to obtain 
an adequate reward is to demonstrate that 
the work done is of such a quality that 
it will earn the reward quite automatic- 
ally. Some people have thought in the 
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past that an extension of the Registration 
Act in order to make it compulsory for 
an architect to be engaged on every build- 
ing, would be a good thing. I do not 
hold this view, because I believe that 
architects can control all building by 
demonstrating that their work is so im- 
portant that no individual or firm would 
dream of putting up a structure without 
the aid of the profession. 

It is quite clear that during the whole 
course of this Institute’s existence over 
the last 130 years, it has spent its time in 
keeping up its high prestige, and I am 
quite sure that in the future, with your 
help, and in spite of the difficult and 
changing circumstances under which we 
work it will hold and enhance its position, 
and produce architecture of which our 
successors are able to be proud, and at 
the same time help the large number of 
young members in all the problems and 
difficulties in which they are likely to be 
placed in the coming years. 

Criticism of Work 
MR. G. GRENFELL _ BAINES, 
~~ ARIBA, AMTPI, in the course of his 
criticism of work submitted for the 1956 
prizes and studentships, said :— 

As there are degrees of art so are there 
attributes and in the art of building 
character is vital. Beauty without charac- 
ter is skin deep and unlikely to live: it 
may not even be beauty but merely good 
looks. ““ Handsome is as handsome does ” 
runs the old saying: The Commodity; 
Firmness; Delight formula, still valid, ex- 
presses this in another way. 

Character is not born, is not a thing 
of the moment, the blast of a trumpet, it 
is a thing of time achieved out of effort. 








“Willy's been like this ever 
since that fatal lecture on econ- 
omy by Mr. Grenfell Baines!” 
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The desire to develop it may be Congeni. 
tal but without the effort through life it 
will merely remain wishful thinking, gy 
character in building is made by the 
highest possible effort—supercharged, 9, 
prestressed if you prefer, by sincerity— 
the highest possible effort to know an 
understand the purpose of the build 
and in so doing to fulfil it. 

Art has been analysed as fine and ug. 
ful and architecture as something by. 
tween the two. I prefer to think of 
architecture as both fine and useful, no, 
just between them, and agree with Pay 
Ritter that whereas art has been describeq 
as | per cent. inspiration and 99 per cent 
perspiration, architecture is 99 per cent, 
inspiration and 99 per cent. perspiration, 

This brings me to interim conclusions, 
the first of which is that I find a growing 
delight in balance: to me good design js 
a balance over as comprehensive a rang 
of considerations as is necessary in our 
day and age. From that I conclude that 
in spite of the striking advances of the 
last 50 years we have not yet seen a true 
revolution in architectural design. | 
would go _ further; though much 
twentieth-century architecture has been 
described as functional and there has 
been a popular belief that its inspiration 
is derived from the functional approach, 
I cannot support that belief. That there 
has been a fundamental change in design 
is true, but the revolution has been a 


ng 


technical and aesthetic _ revolution, 
tyrannously technical and _ intolerantl 
aesthetic. 


At this point may I make it clear that 
I do not mean a negative balance of com: 
promises, but a deliberate and _ positive 
sum total of all the possibilities, wedded 
together by judgment arising out of a 
sense of responsibility sustained by 
knowledge. 

A building, like man, has two lives, an 
inner and an outer life. The sum total 
of service that building can offer to man 
is how it enables him to live within the 
building pursuing the special purposes for 
which it was designed, and how it enables 
the passer-by to derive that little more 
from life that turns biological existence 
into living well. 


Wear and Weathering 


In these terms function within is not 
merely the shaping and arranging of 
spaces for convenience, but also the 
physiological aspects of “ climate ” invol- 
ving questions of comfort or discomfort 
over the full range of human senses. And 
not only these, but the less tangible 
qualitative factors, such as visual com- 
fort, not a separate aesthetic matter but 
an integral part of the whole over which 
you must be master. So much for the 
inner life. In its outer life a buildings 
main function is to age gracefully. And 
how woefully few are the modern build- 
ings that measure up to that criterion, 
either in weathering outside or wearing 
inside. Much more imaginative and per- 
ceptive thinking about weathering 1 
needed. 

By now I have really moved to my 
second subject, attitude of mind, and i 
particular your attitude of mind for it 
that which determines your architecture 
if architecture it is to be. It is important 
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to realise that architecture begins in the 
mind and the Schools are right in their 
yowed aim of developing minds rather 
tan architectural assistants. But a well 
jeveloped powerful mind is useless unless 
it is rightly oriented. The best driver in 
the most powerful car is useless in a rally 
ifhe is on the wrong road. 

It is essential also to consider the 
sition of building in contemporary 
society in order to understand fully why 
sonomics should be such an important 
factor as to stand an equal partner with 
the classic three. In the days of com- 
modity, firmness and delight, when events 
were on the threshold of the Industrial 
Revolution, building was the major 
industry concerned with the contrivance 
of materials. It is safe to say that in pro- 
portion to the productive capacity of the 
whole nation, building in the eighteenth 
century had a far greater share of labour 
and materials than it has to-day. Further, 
its programmes were infinitely simpler 
and the demands upon it came from 
fewer sources. 


To-day I would say that in spite of 
help from ancillary industries the pro- 
portion of labour and materials allocated 
to building by our modern industrial 
society is at an all time low. At the same 
time the growing social ambitions of a 
vastly increased population have resulted 
in an overwhelming demand for more 
and more buildings of greater complexity 
to be produced in less time. 


The strain of stretching a_ limited 
amount of building fabric over a greater 
field of need is almost intolerable. These 
opposing forces, diminution of resources 
and expansion of demand are at the root 
of the continuing demand for economy. 
While the architect has a social responsi- 
bility to produce balanced design, where 
economy is given its rightful emphasis 
and false economy searched out and re- 
jected, he must literally develop an 
economy sense as acutely as his feeling 
for form and structure. 


Awareness of Purpose 


Now we have reached the last of my 
factors in your attitude of mind—an 
awareness of your purpose. Our pur- 
pose is to design great buildings for our 
clients. You must be true to your ideals 
but your purpose is to design for clients 
first, other architects second and the 
thought of creating a monument to your- 
self last. 


Balance in behaviour and mind will 
help to produce balance in design and my 
behaviour tonight would not be balanced 
if I left out any reference to a policy 
for you that I think might help you to- 
wards architecture. 


First, memorise the whole of the re- 
quirements until, like the words of the 
actor they become part of your make 
up, until you can see each and every part 
In your mind’s eye thus being able to 
arrange and re-arrange them without ever 
having recourseto pencil and paper. Carry 
them about in your mind along with a 
Picture of the site and whenever you have 
a little time let them come to the front 
of your thoughts. Get a vivid impression 
of the client in your mind. 
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Do not only see the outward forms, 
but cut sections in your mind’s eye until 
the hard requirements are completely 
plastic in your thoughts. Then think 
again, walk all over your building, open 
doors, enter halls, lifts, lobbies, lavatories, 
receive people in the main rooms, 
materials in the store room, visualise the 
builders erecting it, and then you and 
your best girl approaching it on foot, in 
a taxi, in your own Rolls Royce. Think 
of the weather at work on it, think of the 
cleaners at work on it, and so choose 
your materials with the same care as you 
design your surface patterns. 

Cultivate a sense of environment; later 
you will find the actual setting a fertile 
source of ideas and a sovereign corrective 
for misconceptions. If I may give direct 
advice, in the early stages of design do 
not recourse to your pencil any more 
than you can help and to your board and 
tee square rarely ever. Beware of becom- 
ing unduly immersed in drawing. Follow 
the current research work into functions. 
Remember, finally, that the completely 
perfect answer is rather like the North 
Pole Star that helps the navigator to find 
his destination on earth. Distinctly use- 
ful though unattainable. 


Prizes and Studentships 


The prize entries are judged by juries 
comprising many of the eminent mem- 
bers of the profession. I have been 
particularly impressed by the treraendous 
trouble the Institute takes through its 
leading members to set the programmes 
and judge the entries. It is therefore dis- 
maying to note that for a number of 
vears disappointingly few entries are 
made for quite worthwhile prizes. Per- 
haps if the schools were to strengthen 
collaboration with the profession by dis- 
cussing with the Institute a considerable 
extension of the part played by the prizes 
in the school programmes, they could 
be given a new lease of life. 

The Institute does grant exemptions 
from testimonies and theses to successful 
students: might it not be possible to allow 
all entries of a good standard, even if 
not actual winners, to count as evidence 
of appropriate study? Perhaps the Board 
of Architectural Education is already 
working towards this: it seems to offer 
both a solution to the problem of in- 
sufficient interest and an opportunity for 
the schools and the profession to collabo- 
rate in developing architectural education. 

The Tite Prize is awarded to encourage 
the study of architecture in the Italian 
Renaissance. This year competitors were 
asked to imagine a lovelv spof in Italy 
where on a street at high level an 
Entrance Loggia to a Public Garden was 
to be built. Here was a challenge to 
one’s awareness of setting and purpose. 
Most of the competitors sensed these 
possibilities to varying degrees. Of an 
initial 127 candidates 11 were allowed to 
proceed with final drawings. The jury 
were unanimous in awarding the first 
prize to Topaz, a coherent scheme of 
overall merit. designed with a strong sense 
of environment, and a good grasp of 
architectural detail. The scheme is well 
related to its setting. ard its connections 
with neishbours realistically vet grace- 
fully remembered. A _ certificate of 
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honourable mention is awarded to LuiaI, 
whose attractive entry has not the sus- 
tained quality of the winner. 

The Soane Prize—In view of the 
attractive programme for the Soane this 
year the standard of entries was dis- 
appointing, and as you may know the 
jury decided not to make the award: with 
their decision I agree entirely. The pre- 
liminary competition attracted 125 entries 
from which 13 were selected to proceed 
with final drawings. This year’s subject 
was a small Concert Hall for 800, in a 
well-treed setting in Regents Park. 

If ever a scheme had to work this had, 
and while some competitors’ schemes 
worked in parts not one offered a fully 
harmonious working solution. Apart from 
this the architecture did not reach a high 
standard and creative thought un- 
doubtedly suffered from close proximity, 
in time and space, of a very distinguished 
solution to a similar but much larger 
scale problem in a different setting. 

The Owen Jones Studentship. — This 
year the jury welcomed a much higher 
standard of all the entries for this very 
important studentship. As always, obser- 
vation of colour in architecture is sharp 
and sensitive, but the lessons of such ob- 
servations when carried out in the 
students’ own work are disappointing. An 
exception to this general experience of 
the jury in recent years is the work of 
this year’s winner PELICAN, whose design 
for a small Cemetery Chapel, though 
modest in scale (or perhaps because of 
this modesty) has managed to illustrate, 
sensibly and clearly, the reasons behind 
his choice of colour, reasons that have 
been strengthened by his own  obser- 
vation. The jury particularly welcomed 
the way in which this student had related 
all his studies and notes directly and 
critically to Owen Jones principles and 
congratulate him or her on an outstand- 
ing entry. 

The Essay Prize—This year the jury 
decided not to award the Essay Prize, but 
to give certificates of honourable 
mention to the essays submitted by 
NICHOLAS and TARNERLANE. 

The Grissell. — Here is a competition 
which has perhaps been overtaken by 
events, inasmuch as the design and con- 
struction processes are mixed up on the 
drawings, producing not only confusion 
in the jury’s impressions, but confusion 
in the authors’ minds. Perhaps in future 
the programme might be written around 
a design of spaces for which a sympa- 
thetic construction design is required. 
Alternatively some of the lessons arising 
from the recent symposium on drawing 
office technique might be noted and the 
competition conditions reviewed in order 
to inspire fresh ideas on production draw- 
ings for building. 
+s The names of the winners of the prizes and 


a were given in our issue of January 
3.—Ep. 


Next Year’s Critic 
ON THE invitation of the president of 
the RIBA, Sir Hugh Casson. FRIBA, has 
undertaken to give the criticism of the 
drawings submitted in competition for the 
RIBA prizes and studentships, 1956-1957. 
Sir Hugh’s criticism will be delivered at 


a general meeting of the Institute to be 
held in February, 1957. 
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View from the south. 


February 17 1956 


ali 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, ERIDGE GREEN, SUSSEX 


Builders 
Ww. H. HODDER 


HISchurch, situated 

at Eridge Green, 
Sussex, was originally 
built in 1852, but 
has recently been re- 
modelled and _ refur- 
nished on behalf of 
the late Marquis and 
Marchioness of Aber- 
gavenny, to whom, in 
token of gratitude, a 
tablet has been placed 
in the new baptistery 
by the parishioners. 


Architect 
JOHN L. DENMAN, FSA, FRIBA 


Designer (Stained Glass Windows) 
& SON Cc. W. KNIGHT, ROI, RWS 


SAPTISTERY 


Siw ARCH OVER 
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The sanctuary, showing the 
new altar, reredos, altar 
rails, Bishop’s chair and 
choir — stalls. The two 
smaller windows were in- 
serted on either side of the 
original central window to 
improve the lighting of the 
sanctuary (with stained glass 
representing Faith and 
Charity), which is paved with 
filled polished Travertine and 
Derbyshire fossil marble. 





— =r 





Below : The new pulpit, clergy stall, and screen to the vestry. 

The vestry now occupies the position of the enlarged organ chamber 

and the organ has been placed in the south transept. Right : The 
new oak lectern. 
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